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CONTROL AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the Caucus 
Room, Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Byrd, Sparkman, Symington, Bark- 
ley, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Saltonstall, and Bricker. 

Also present: Senator Smith of New Jersey. 

Chairman Humpurer. Mr. Secretary, we surely want to welcome 
you here today and thank you for your cooperation in appearing be- 
fore our committee. 

A number of our other colleagues will be here with us very shortly, 
so I shall make just a very brief opening statement, and then we will 
ask you to proceed. 

This hearing today is the fourth of the Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment to receive testimony from key administration officials. Our wit- 
ness today is the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, who 
is accompanied by Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The subcommittee had also inyited other members of the Joint 
Chiefs, but they were unable to attend. 

Mr. Wilson has been asked to give us his guidance and the views 
of the Department of Defense on how the various proposals for re- 
duction and control of armaments, made by the United States and 
other governments, might affect our national security. 

We have also requested the Secretary of Defense to give the sub- 
committee what public information he can on the current ratio of 
military strength among the major powers. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, we always reserve for you, sir, and other 
Department officials, the right to give information in executive ses- 
sion which might in any way be contrary to the national interest if 
given in public session. 

We have had before us prior to this meeting the Presidential As- 
sistant, Mr. Stassen; we have also had Secretary Dulles, Mr. Strei- 
bert, and Admiral Strauss. 

We are very pleased that you have come and can spend this time 
with us this mornnig. 


I would like to have you proceed as you care to, Mr. Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Secretary Wuson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am glad to 
be here today with Admiral Radford to meet with this committee 
to discuss the subject of disarmament—a subject to which the Depart- 
ment of Defense attaches paramount importance because of its far- 
reaching implications to our national security. 

Some of our newer devices and weapons can almost think for 
themselves, but the decision as to their use remains with man. Having 
no wills of their own, they are good or bad, depending upon the use 
to which man puts them. This thought was perfectly expressed by 
Secretary Forrestal when he said, “We must not make of armaments 
the whipping boy for man’s inability to live with man,” 

Similarly, armed forces are merely instruments of national policy. 
They are of themselves neither good nor evil. It is the intent of the 
owner which makes the difference. 





UNITED STATES POLICY IN MAINTAINING ARMED FORCES 


In order to put my remarks on disarmament fully in context, I 
would like to state here the intent of the United States in maintaining 
armaments and armed forces, and the factors which determine the size 
and composition of those forces. 

First, we have the requirement to protect ourselves. We must devote 
forces and weapons to the task of providing defense against attack 
upon our country and our people. This defensive system places a 
heavy demand upon our national resources. 

Second, in recognition of the fact that our own security is closely 
related to that of the free world, we have our military commitments 
to our allies. It is through the collective defense arrangements that 
we help to provide the shield behind which the free world can further 
develop its institutions. 

Last, we all realize that there would be only losers in the event 
of a full-scale nuclear war. For this reason, we hope that no nation 
will deliberately touch off such a war. Therefore, one of our tasks 
is to maintain a striking force capable of inflicting a devastating 
degree of damage on any aggressor. Under present world conditions, 
this capability is our greatest deterrent to war. 

The question of the limitation and control of armed forces and arma- 
ments came into focus soon after the termination of World War II. 
The United States from the outset has advocated the cause of a safe- 
guarded system of regulation as a desirable goal. The Department 
of Defense has fully supported this aim. 


GOALS OF DISARMAMENT 


The ultimate goal of disarmament, as a concept, is to make impossi- 
ble the use of armed forces in the settlement of international disputes. 
However, in any prospective world organization which we can now 
visualize, this objective appears to be a long way off. 

The'Charter of the United Nations recognizes this fact in its provi- 


sions for the use of armed forces “to maintain or restore international 
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peace and security.” This reality, therefore, dictated the establish- 
ment of an alternative objective, a first step—a reduction of the ca- 
pacity to attack, to be achieved through an arrangement for the 
regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of armed forces and 
armaments. 

The Department of Defense considers that a disarmament arrange- 
ment must achieve another important purpose, namely, that reduction 
of the possibilities of surprise attack. Indeed, if it were not to achieve 
this purpose, any disarmament arrangement would hold unacceptable 
risks to the security of the United States. 

History has shown that, lacking demonstrated good faith on the 
part of all signatories and lacking an effective regulating system, dis- 
armament agreements can be evaded and violated without detection, 
with consequent disastrous results for the participating countries 
which have faithfully abided by the convention. 

Certainly in the light of existing worid tensions and the unresolved 
issues which now divide the free world and the Communist bloc, it 
would be illusory to condition the execution of an arms-limitation 
agreement solely upon the good faith of the contracting parties. This 
emphasizes the requirement that any arms-limitation agreement be 
safeguarded by an effective inspection and control system which does 
not depend upon good faith alone for effective operation. 


NEED FOR INSPECTION AND CONTROL SYSTEM 


The Department of Defense has consistently stressed the importance 
of an effective reciprocal inspection and control system—a system in 
which all could have confidence and by which each side could be as- 
sured that the other side is continuing to carry out its commitments. 

While it has been generally agreed within the United Nations that 
an effective inspection and control system is the key to an effective dis- 
armament arrangement, there has been no agreement as to how such 
a system should be constituted or as to its mode of operation. 

It was in recognition of this fact that the President, in making his 
proposal to the U. S$. S. R. for an exchange of blueprints and mutual 
aerial inspection, stated : 

The United States is ready and willing to proceed in a study and testing of a 
reliable inspection and control system and when that system is proved to reduce 
armaments with all others to the extent that the system will provide assured 
results. 

The President’s proposal, if implemented, would be a practical first 
step toward disarmament. If successful, it would serve to increase 
international trust and confidence, and at the same time serve to reduce 
the possibility of a surprise attack. 

Moreover, it would prove a practical test of an inspection and con- 
trol system, and thus permit a determination of the detailed require- 
ments for an inspection and control system to be applied within the 
framework of a comprehensive and progressing disarmament pro- 
gram. 

The President presented his plan in terms of the territories of the 
U.S. S. R. and United States alone. The Department of Defense is 
in full accord with the United States position that, if the U. S. 8S. R. 
were to accept this plan as a first step, the United States would be 
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agreeable to participating in negotiations for its extension to other 
countries. The President’s proposal should constitute the first step 
toward disarmament, but we recognize that discussions and negotia- 
tions must continue toward the development of a comprehensive sys- 
tem for the regulation and reduction of armed forces and armaments 
and the necessary inspection and controls to implement it. 


PROBLEMS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS CONTROL 


The technical problems involved in attempting contro! of nuclear 
weapons and fissionable materials must be appreciated. No plan yet 
proposed or in immediate prospect presents an acceptable solution to 
this problem. va : 

It is generally agreed by those nations which have participated in 
disarmament talks, including the U. S. 8. R., that, under the present 
state of scientific development, it is technically infeasible to detect 
hidden nuclear stockpiles or to account for all past production of 
nuclear weapons. 

In their proposal of May 10, 1955, the U.S. S. R. stated: 

* * * opportunities which cannot be covered by the international control system 
exist for evading such control and for organizing clandestine manufacture of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

It must, therefore, be accepted that until science evolves a satis- 
factory method for the detection of hidden stockpiles, no disarma- 
ment program undertaken in the interim can provide a control sys- 
tem for nuclear weapons which would preclude risks to the security 
interests of the United States. 

The Department of Defense recognizes that any comprehensive 
disarmament arrangement which might be agreed upon would entail 
reductions in the levels of conventional armed forces. We believe, 
however, that such reductions should take place only after the neces- 
sary safeguards have been provided, including an effective inspection 
and control organization which has been tested and is in place and 
operating before such reductions begin. 


INSPECTION SYSTEM IN KOREA 


United States experience with the inspection system established to 
enforce certain terms of the armistice in Korea provides ample evi- 
dence that agreement alone as to the rights, powers and functions 
of the control organ is not sufficient to insure satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

The Communists in North Korea have flagrantly violated the terms 
of the Armistice Agreement on numerous occasions and, by restrict- 
ing the freedom of movement of the inspection teams in North Korea, 
have obstructed and attempted to prevent the detection of those vio- 
ations. As a result, the inspection system has largely been ineffective 
in preventing violations in North Korea of the terms of the armistice. 


DISARMAMENT TO BE COMPLETED BY STAGES 


_Any agreement for reductions under the terms of a comprehensive 
disarmament program must be carried out by stages. These stages 
must be clearly defined and should be progressive, beginning with 
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areas of least sensitivity. Each of the succeeding stages should only 
be initiated after, the preceding stage had been satisfactorily 
completed. ; uf 

Finally, we recognize that present international conditions make 
agreement on a comprehensive and safeguarded disarmament pro- 

ram difficult of attainment; nevertheless, we believe it is essential 
that the United States continue to seek agreement on such a pro- 
gram—one which is realistic and which will not jeopardize the se- 
curity of the United States or its allies in the free world. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I wonder now if it would be agreeable to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs to make any statement he might wish to make. Have you a 
prepared statement, Admiral, or are you here just to assist us in the 
questioning which might take place? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared state- 
ment. I fully subscribe to the statement which the Secretary of 
Defense has just read, and I am prepared to answer questions. 

Chairman Humpurey. I just wanted to accommodate you sir, so 
that we might have had your testimony in continuity, if there was to 
be any testimony. 

Again, I want to express my thanks to you, sir, for your cooperation 
in being here. You have always been exceedingly cooperative with 
Members of Congress. It is helpful to have both the Secretary and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs present at the same time. 

I shall ask one or two questions, and then I want to turn this over 
to my colleagues for whatever questioning they may wish to engage in. 

Mr. Secretary, I gather from your testimony that you endorse the 
President’s proposal for aerial inspection as presented at the con- 
ference at the summit at Geneva ? 

Secretary Wixson. That is right. 


DIFFICULTIES IN DETECTING NUCLEAR STOCKPILES 


Chairman Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary, I seem to find in your testi- 
mony that there is reason to believe that effective inspection and 
effective control over reduction of armaments or nuclear weapons is 
difficult, if not impossible. 

I noticed you mention that : 


It must, therefore, be accepted that until science evolves a satisfactory method 
for the detection of hidden stockpiles, no disarmament program undertaken in 
the interim can provide a control system for nuclear weapons which would pre- 
clude risks to the security interests of the United States. 

Now, that has been stated to us on prior occasions, may I say, by 
some of your associates. I think it is a rather well accepted fact 
now that the scientific detection of stockpiles, thermonuclear and 
nuclear weapons is impossible at present. 

My question is, how can you have an aerial photography inspection 
system such as has been proposed if you cannot be sure of what is 
stockpiled or what is hidden away for the possibility of attack? 

Secretary Witson. I think I can clarify my point of view by saying 
that I appreciate the great difficulties involved, but I do not consider 
it forever impossible in a practical degree. 

72880—5é6—pt. 4—2 
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In the memory of all of us here, many apparently impossible thin 
have been accomplished in the world, particularly in the scientific 
world, things that looked impossible 5, 10, 20, 30 years ago; we finally 
have found ways of doing things. And so perhaps I am something 
of an optimist by nature, but I do not like to give up on something 
which is worth while because it is difficult. 

Chairman Humpurey. What you are saying is that currently it is 
rather unfeasible, but you have hope that future scientific develop- 
ments will enable us to ascertain these stockpiles. 

Secretary Witson. An understanding among men. It would be 
easier if it were just a one-way thing, but the other people have to 
agree to it, too, and recognize not only the difficulties but the possibil- 
ities of making progress. I 

Chairman Humpueey. I understand now that an inspection system 
would also inelude ground inspection. Is that correct, Mr. Secretary ? 


GROGRAPHICAL LIMITS OF AIR INSPECTION PLAN 


Secretary Witson. Any inspection system would have to cover 
ground inspection as well as aerial inspection. 

Chairman Humpurey. Would it have to cover not only the 
U.S. S. R. and the U. S. A., but also the so-called satellite states and 
our allies? 

Secretary Wixson. It obviously would, to perfect the system. But 
the initial stages of it could be importantly developed by the Russians 
and ourselves as a pattern which the others could follow. 

But Lagree that it would eventually have to cover most of the world, 
and at least all the territories contiguous to our respective countries, 
to make it effective. 

ROLE OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Chairman Humenrey. How would this apply to Red China, where 
we do not have diplomatic exchanges or recognition? There is a 
great land mass which could be developed for air installations, where 
the Soviet might be able to shift a substantial amount of its air power 
and thermonuclear weapons. How could we apply an aerial inspec- 
tion system to an area which, for the purposes of our diplomacy and 
of our present relationships, is not recognized ? 

Secretary Wiison. It would have to be worked out. 

Chairman Humpsrey. Would it not be a rather risky thing to 
contemplate an inspection system, Mr. Secretary, if you did not take 
in an area of about one-sixth of the earth’s surface? 

Secretary Wixson. It is not a question of a percentage of the earth’s 
surface. It is the capabilities of the people, their industrial capacity, 
and what they have. At the moment, without the assistance and 
backing of the Russians, who have a more developed technology in 
their country, Red China does not have alone the military power— 
they might have enough to create a lot of trouble. There is an old 
saying that perfection is the enemy of the good; and I do not think we 
should decide that we cannot make any progress because we cannot do 
it perfectly to begin with. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I recognize that, Mr. Secretary, and I surely 
would want to see us make progress, and would hope that in this com- 
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mittee we have been able to help somewhat, and I think we have, in a 
better understanding of these proposals. 

I do feel, however, that in all frankness and candor, we should dis- 
cuss the realities of the situation. 

Red China is an ally of the Soviet Union. At the present ‘time, 
from what we have heard, Red China receives substantial quantities 
of munitions and airpower, as well as military training missions, 
from the U.S. S. R. 

Would it not be a glaring loophole in any inspection or armaments 
control plan if a major nation of some 600 million people, which has 
already engaged us in battle, were to be beyond the purview of an in- 
spection system? Would it not lead to a false sense of security ! 

Secretary Wison. I, myself, agree with you about the problem, 
but I do not think it would lead to any false sense of security, because 
the inspection system, if it only applied to the United States and 
Russia, would tend to give us the facts of what is going on now, the 
degree to which they were supporting a satellite or another nation 
like China. We would probably have a somewhat better position 
than now when we think we know something about what is gomg 
on, but the facts are difficult to verify. 

I do not think it would be a perfect solution, but it would be 
progress. 

Chairman Humpnrey. My concern was that the most recent hos- 
tilities in which we have been engaged were with North Korea. It 
is perfectly obvious that North Korea had been fortified and helped 
by the Soviet, and subsequently by substantial numbers of men and 
equipment from Red China. 

I think this poses an immensely practical and difficult problem, 
and I feel that we have to face up to this problem. 

We brought this up with the Secretary of State, and he was deeply 
concerned about it. 

I am not seeking any immediate answer, may I say. I think that 
there is something here, however, which has to be discussed in a frank 
manner. Otherwise, an inspection or armament reduction system be- 
comes a subject of academic discussion. It would not apply to the 
terrible potentialities that exist. 

It is only in that spirit, sir, that I bring this up. I do not think 
it has had sufficient discussion. I think we have glossed over the 
fact that one of the major threats to world peace today comes from 
Red China herself. 

This is why we have our alliance with Formosa; this is a major 
concern that we have in Southeast Asia. Red China’s alliance with 
the Soviet Union seems to be a rather substantial one, and it is a 
subject of deep concern. 

Would that be your view, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Wizson. Yes; and perhaps we realize it so fully that we 
take it for granted. Everybody else does, too. And I agree with 
you that a complete understanding of the pluses and minuses and the 
difficulties, as. well as the possibilities of progress, should be under- 
stood by the maximum number of people who are interested. 

Chairman Humpurey. Rather than take any more time, I would 
like to ask Senator Byrd if he has any questions. 

Senator Byrp. No questions. 
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Chairman Humpurey. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wizey. I am very sorry that I was not here to hear the 
distinguished Secretary read his Peet on this subject, but 
I have sketched through it, and I have only a few ideas I want to 
inquire about. 

LAW OF SELF-PRESERVATION 


In the first place, we know that we cannot, by legislation, change 
a crook into an angel. We know also, that a treaty can be but a 
scrap of paper if the people will not keep their responsibilities; in 
other words, if there is a crook in the picture, a treaty is but a scrap 
of paper. one 

Now, the law of self-preservation is as applicable to nations as it is 
to individuals, and I presume that our stepping into this field of dis- 
armament with our eyes open has in it the thought that perhaps some 
door may open so that we can reduce the danger of a world destroyed 
by these nuclear weapons. ' 

But I trust and hope, Mr. Secretary, that—I think it was suggested 
by my distinguished associate from Minnesota—we are not laboring 
under any illusions as to what we are facing. 

Now, if we could be sure that the Kremlin would keep faith and 
agree to the nonuse or reduction of armaments in certain directions, 
we undoubtedly would be benefited by it. In the meanwhile, I pre- 
sume it is our ee to stand on guard so we do not have another 
Pearl Harbor. 

Is that your attitude? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 


BASIS FOR PROCEEDING ON DISARMAMENT 


Senator Witey. On what basis do we proceed in this disarmament 
program except to try to get an understanding, and then see if the other 
party will carry out itsagreement? Isthere any other basis? 

Secretary Wutson. I think the whole proposal amounts to starting 
with the simpler things and building up this mutual confidence 
through having a clear understanding on some simple matters, those 
in which it is not so easy to have misunderstandings. This would de- 
velop some additional spirit of good will in the people on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

In the meantime, military people are realists. That is why we make 
such a point of satisfactory inspection systems. And I also recognize 
that the problem is even bigger than a relatively few leaders of the 
different countries at any particular time. It must be so well under- 
stood that it passes on. 

I can conceive that a relatively small group of Russians and ourselves 
could have an understanding, but 5 years from now there may be 
another group of people who will have these responsibilities. There- 
fore, it has to be worked out so it is clearly understood as a continuing, 
going thing. 

I do not say that it is easy, but I still personally think it is worth 
working at. 

Senator Wizey. Well, now, you have an understanding, but you talk 
about an effective reciprocal inspection and control system. Has that 
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been, what you might say, specifically set forth so that what your ideas 
of today would be on a reciprocal inspection and control system, are 
understood ¢ i 

Secretary Witson. Well, on our side we are prepared to work at it, 
but it has to be a jointly worked-out thing. I doubt if we could pro- 
pose in absolute complete detail just exactly how the matter would 
operate without discussions with the other people who would have to 
do their part. 

Senator Wier. I think the President mentioned that this sugges- 
tion was but a first step. That would be a first step toward a control 
system which would be kept by both parties, because inspection itself 
would be effected. But as to that inspection, nothing has been done 
to set before our people what the Kremlin would agree to or what we 
would agree to, has there? 

Secretary Witson. I see no way of doing that without talking it 
over with them. 

Senator Witey. Yes. Well, that. answers it. It has not been done. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator Sparkman. I have just a couple of brief questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

POSSIBILITY OF REACHING AGREEMENT 


Mr. Secretary, have there been any indications or anything to give 
us hope that the U. S. S. R. may seriously consider negotiating with 
us on this plan? 

Secretary Wison. I think there is reason to think that they will, 
or for a reasonable hope or expectation that they will. There are 
some realists in their country, too, who I suppose consider the alterna- 
tive just as we do. Iam sure there are some men of good will in Rus- 
sia as well as in our country. 

I do not know exactly who they are, because I do not know them, 
but there must be some. 

Senator Sparkman. As I recall, in his last letter to Mr. Bulganin, 
the President restressed this idea of aerial inspection, did he not? I 
know he did in his first letter. 

Secretary Wixson. I was trying to be a little careful, because I was 
saying what somebody else did, but the Admiral says yes, he knows it 
is SO. 


INSPECTION TO BE FIRST STEP 


Senator SparKMAN. Do I understand correctly, from what you have 
said here, that we would not agree on any reduction of armaments 
until there is an inspection plan? In other words, the inspection 
plan must precede; but we could reasonably expect, if we agree upon 
an inspection plan, to effectuate some kind of reduction ? 

Secretary Witson. You can always take a problem in steps, and 
you can clarify in your thinking what the first step is, and then you 
keep going further into it. 

And we think, as a first step, a reduction of armaments, an agreed 
reduction, would not be sound. It ought to come as a second or third 
step, on down the road. 

But you can clarify the objective of where you are going. As a 
matter of fact, it is a good thing to know where you are going be- 
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fore you take the first step; otherwise, you go down an elevator well 
or fall downstairs. 

Senator SrarkMAN. The reason I asked the question is that it seems 
that every time Russia comes up with a proposal looking toward a 
reduction of armaments, she proposes more or less a horizontal or a 
percentage reduction, and has never agreed, as I understand, to go 
into an inspection system. 

Our position, if I understand it correctly, is to bring about, first, 
the inspection system, and then agree on reductions. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Senator SparkMANn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humrurey. Senator Smith, you had a question that you 
wished to ask. 

Senator Smrrn. Yes. I appreciate your courtesy, Mr. Chairman, 
since I am not a member of the subcommittee. There is one question 
I wanted still further clarified from the Secretary. 

f am very much encouraged, Mr. Secretary, by your optimistic 
approach to this by believing ‘if we stay with it we are going ultimately 
to be able to solve it. 

Now, you speak of steps in the process. Am I correct in my under- 
standing of your statement here that the President, in making his 
proposal, first of all wants to get the U. S. S. R. to agree to exchange 
blueprints and to agree to try ‘to find an adequate inspection system ? 
That is step No. 1, before you get reduction of armaments or anything 

else. Is that what you meant by a first step ? 

Secretary Witson. That is what. we think. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED FOR INSPECTION 


Senator Smrrn. Let me follow that by this question: How many 
men would be involved in setting up an adequate inspection system? 
I mean, how many men would we have to send to Russia, and how many 
men would they have to send here? 

Secretary Wuson. I do not think we know exactly the numbers. 
To my way of thinking, that is not so important as to agree on what 
the steps are, and progressively to find out what is required. The first 
step is really to talk about it. 

Senator Sairn. That is right. 

Secretary Wiison. And once we agree on a procedure, the steps that 
need to be taken, then progressively you can get into it in enough 
detail to decide the numbers that are going to do it, and exactly how 
you are going about it. 

Senator Smirn. But until agreement is arrived at with Russia for 
an adequate inspection system, we are not prepared to talk about re- 
ductions or anything else; is that the position you take? 

Secretary Wirson. I think that is a sound position. That is the 
Defense Department’s analysis of the situation, including a review 
of what has been tried before in the world. This is not the first time 
that the question of reductions of armaments has been discussed or 
attempted. 

And we think in previous cases, they failed largely because they 
did not take the right first steps. 

Senator Smrru. Well, I find myself, if I understand it, entirely in 
agreement with your thought. Before we can get to the practical end 
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of reducing armaments, or anything else, we have got to get together 
with the U. 8S. S. R. and agree to try to do the very first thing, which 
is, namely, here ‘in the President’s language, to exchange blueprints 
and have mutual aerial inspection, and so forth, and to get into a study 
of testing what a reliable inspection and control system would be. 

That is the very first thing to do, if we can get them to agree to that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wirson. Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Good morning to you. 


IMPORTANCE OF STRENGTH OF BOTH SIDES 


Do you believe that our chances for a successful disarmament result 
are better if we are stronger than the Communists, or do you feel that 
that is not important to the disarmament negotiations? 

Secretary Witson. Well, that is a good question, Senator, because 
it is not only a question of how we feel about it, but how they feel 
about it. 

I would think the chances of realistic discussion and progress in it 
would be greater if both parties recognized the strength of the other, 
and both parties felt they were dealing from strength. 

If we had military strength which was obviously twice what the Rus- 
sians had, I think we would have more trouble to reach agreement 
about it. Likewise, if they had strength twice ours, I think we would 
be in a very bad position. 

An appraisal of absolute strength between the parties is not so im- 
portant as recognition by both parties that each party has the mili- 
tary strength to engage in war, and a very serious kind of war. 


TOO MUCH STRENGTH A NEGATIVE FACTOR 


I would feed more comfortable, of course, while we felt sure that 
we had some superiority. But an effort on our part to be sure that 
we had military strength very greatly exceeding the Russian strength 
would, I think, be a negative factor in trying to achieve understand- 
ing. 

I do not know whether I have made myself clear, Senator, or not; 
I might risk being misunderstood, too, talking about another matter 
as an example of why I have a certain degree of hope that something 
can be done. 

The men in this room will remember—and when I refer to it I 
do not mean to say that either party represents the Russian position— 
but in the early and middle thirties, we had a difficult situation in our 
country in the rise of our labor movement, and a new conception of 
how labor should be treated. 

We started out with the sitdown strikes in the automotive industry. 
At that time very few people would have been willing to bet that 15 
years later the relations between the management and the unions 
would have been so improved that we achieved a 5-year agreement; 
and we did not make much progress until, No. 1, we willing to talk 
to them and, No. 2, we realized the position that labor had and that 
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they could operate from strength and force, and that we were parties, 
and either could precipitate a disastrous strike or we could get to- 
gether and work for the good of the people and for our respective 
unions, management, and the workmen themselves. 


REASON FOR OPTIMISM 


Perhaps one reason I am a little more optimistic than some other 
people may be because in a peculiar kind of a way they are the same 
kind of problems, and you have to first talk about it. You have to 
define your common objectives, and let your differences slide off into 
the background, instead of accentuating your differences and forget- 
ting that you have many things worthwhile in common. 

And I happen to think that the mass of the people in Russia do not 
want a war any more than the mass of Americans want a war, and they 
hope and pray that their respective leaders on both sides will be smart 
enough and imaginative enough to find some way of averting that 
disastrous war. 

Senator Symrneton. Then, as I understand it from your answer, 
you believe that it is a good idea to negotiate from a position of relative 
strength, if possible, instead of one of relative weakness ; is that right ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Symrnoton. The next question I would like to ask: As I 
understand the testimony, and previous testimony, it is not possible 
to guard against the clandestine stockpiling of atomic weapons; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Wiison. That is what the technicians all say, at the pres- 
ent time. But because we do not know any way to do it now absolutely 
does not mean that we cannot work on it. I justsaid here Tuesday that 
Ivory soap wasn’t good enough, 99.44 percent pure or perfect; but 
perhaps finally we could make a lot of progress, even though we could 
not achieve the final perfection of making sure in all cases, absolutely. 
But if we could get 99 percent of it done, perhaps that would be a 
worthwhile step. 

Senator Symrineton. As I understand it, our plan involves two 
things: First, aerial inspection, and then blueprints; and, then, supple- 
mentary to that, perhaps, a third, namely, certain ground inspection 
at key points. Is that right? 

Secretary Winson. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Well, now, I would like to address this ques- 
tion to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, if I may, Admiral. With 
those 3 premises—aerial inspection and blueprints and ground inspec- 
tion at key points—knowing how readiness is important to you, the 
location of our task forces, our strategic Air Force, routine training, 
and so forth, in your opinion would it be possible with those 3, to 
prevent, say, a routine task force of the Navy or a routine flight ac- 
tivity of the strategic Air Force from suddenly turning into an all-out 
attack on this country which would not be detected by the 3 points of 
this plan? 








GUARANTIES AGAINST SURPRISE ATTACK 


Admiral Raprorp. Senator, we believe with aerial inspection, plus 
the exchanges of blueprints, which means giving to each other the 
strength, composition, deployment, and so forth, of all the combatant 
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units and vessels, plus certain key inspections at certain places on the 
eround, that we could practically guarantee that no surprise attack 
could be launched of sufficient m: agnitude to destroy either side. 

In other words, you could not say that no surprise attack could be 
launched, you could not guarantee absolute perfection; but it is my 
opinion that a properly executed aerial i inspection, plus the additional 

safeguards which I mentioned, would guarantee against a surprise 
attack sufficiently large to cause disaster to either side. 

Senator Symineton. Would you mind repeating the additional safe- 
guards, to be sure that I understand that ? 

Admiral Raprorp. First, we would have the exchange of blueprints 
so we would know—and T am talking about it from our side; of 
course the other side would get the same—their so-called order of 
battle, the deployment, the location of their key airfields, and the 
location of their other offensive forces such as submarines. It would 
be the purpose of our aerial inspection to check the accuracy of this 
military blueprint, that is strength figures, locations, and so forth. 

We would have to have ground observers at certain places. We 
would probably have a ground observer at each principal airbase where 
the long-range air forces were stationed. Ifa squadron took off from 
that base, they would have to tell us where it was going. 

We would have an observer at the destination, because it would be 
another big airfield, and he would check to see that the planes arrived 
on time. 

If there were any time gap in any large movement, our observers 
would have to be very alert, and we would have to have an excellent 
system of communications that our observers could use to report any 
suspicious movement which looked as though it might be dangerous to 
our security. 

At this particular stage, we would not be going so far as to insist 
on inspecting atomic stockpiles, or anything of that nature. We would 
control, try to control, the surprise part of it by controlling the deliv- 
ery vehicles. 

If we were told that a squadron of submarines was going out on 
maneuvers, we would expect to know where they were going. If they 
were going into the high seas to operate, we might elect to have some- 
body out there to check to see that they were there. If they did not 
come back on time, we would also be forewarned. 





INSPECTION PLAN A RESULT OF MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 


I believe, and it seems to me, that there has been some misunder- 
standing of the President’s proposal. It is not a disarmament pro- 
posal, ‘Tt is only a check on a surprise attack; and that, in turn, is a 
development of the last 10 years. 

In other words, prior to the development of atomic weapons, sur- 
prise attacks could not be mounted in the way that they can today. 
It is the atomic weapon which has made the surprise attack a possibil- 
ity of an overwhelming nature. 

If you contro] the delivery vehicles, if you keep track of their move- 
ments, you can then, as the President said, reduce the tension in the 
world, and probably give yourself time to sit down and talk-about 
something else. 
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Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I think the admiral is very 
lucid in his analysis of the problem. 

Actually, however, if we are going into any agreement where we 
trust the Communists to the point of blueprints and to the point of 
aerial inspection, we are going to need a lot of additional mechanics, 
as well as those two points, before we would feel safe in disarming or 
agreeing to any further disarmament plans; is that a fair statement # 

Admiral Raprorp. Absolutely, sir. 

It is our feeling, and it applies to both sides, that the element of 
trust would be eliminated by a proper control system. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humpurey. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sarronsratn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STRENGTH A DETERRENT TO WAR 


May I ask just one or two questions. My first question is: Did I 
understand from what you said to Senator Symington just now, in 
answer to his first question, that you believed there was a better chance 
of working out a disarmament and inspection scheme if the two 
opposite forces were fairly equal in strength, had a better chance 
that way than if one side was much stronger than the other ? 

Secretary Wison. I happen to think so, and I think it is more 
the attitude with which the parties would deal with each other. 

If the party which thought they had the greatest strength tried to 
use that strength to force an agreement which was not acceptable to 
the other one, you would not get anywhere with it. Only if you 
recognized that both parties had great strength, would you have a 
better chance of coming into agreement on how you would not use 
that strength to precipitate a war, how you could start to come into 
an agreement which could be carried out on how you would gradu- 
ally reduce that strength somewhat so you would not have such a 
burden on your people. 

Senator SauronstatL. Well, following up that statement you just 
made, in the third sentence you state : 

Therefore, one of our tasks is to maintain a striking force capable of inflict- 
ing a devastating degree of damage on any aggressor. Under present world 
conditions, this capability is our greatest deterrent to war. 

Have we, in your opinion, a striking force today which is equal 
or superior to the Russians, and is therefore capable of—and there- 
fore puts us in a position so that we can go forward with this dis- 
armament and inspection scheme that you speak of ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Senator Sarronstaty. And you are confident, as Secretary of De- 
fense, that we are making progress in new weapons, and in maintain- 
ing the weapons that we now have in all the three branches of our 
services, that are capable of carrying forward what you say, a devas- 
tating degree of damage on any aggressor, if there was one? 

Secretary Witson. We think so. 

Senator Savronstatn. And, therefore, in your opinion, that is the 

greatest deterrent for war, at the moment. 

Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Humrnrey. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator SautTonsTauy. That is all. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Senator Barkley / 

Senator Barkuey. Mr. Secretary, I am glad to welcome you into the 
Optimists Club, of which I have been a member all my life. I would 
hate to be otherwise. And I share with you the hope that out of all this 
may come not only an agreement mere ly for aerial inspection of what 

“ach country has, ‘but that there might come out of it at least a consid- 
erable reduction in armaments—maybe not complete disarmament as, 
that would be impossible and impractical—if we can rely on those 
who enter into any such agreement to carry out their word. 


BALANCE OF POWER A CONDITION OF DISARMAMENT PROGRESS 


I was interested in your answer to Senator Symington’ S question 
about relative strength in negotiations. I had the same question on 
my own mind. Is it your theory that you can best negotiate on terms 
of equality, if your striking forces are approximately “equal ; or is the 
nation which has the strongest military force in all categories in the 
best position to negotiate, assuming that both nations are in good faith 
and willing to make concessions / 

Secretary Witson. I think that you have the best chance of making 
progress if they recognize each other’s strength and do not try to use 
a position of superior strength to force their ideas on the other party, 
rather than recognize that they are approximately equals and they 
have got to deal with each other as equals, 

Senator Barkiey. Then it is your viewpoint that we should at least 
keep equal, if not superior to, Russia ? 

Secretary Winson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Barker. I have been somewhat confused, and I think the 
American people are confused—and that includes the Members of 
Congress—by the rather contradictory statements which have been 
made in speeches recently by men who assume to speak for the 
Government. 

Specifically, we all recall a few weeks ago that Mr. Gardner resigned 
from his position because of his dissatisfaction with the progress being 
made in certain phases of our defense. He disagreed with the policy 
of the Defense Department and his immediate superior. 

And the night before last, in New York, Mr. Quarles made a speech 
in which he almost conceded, in effect, that Mr. Gardner was right; 
that he was surprised, and he had to rather change his own view about 
the progress being made by Russia. 

All that creates confusion in the public mind and, of course, to 
those of us who are not on the Armed Services Committees, looking 
from the outside in, instead of from the inside out. 


PLACE OF SPECIALISTS 


Are these rather contradictory statements to indicate—you may not 
agree that they are contradictory, but it appears to me from reading 
the papers that they are—any lack of unanimity, consensus or deci- 
sion in the Defense Department or in the Government itself, as to our 
relative position with Russia ? 
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Secretary Witson. I do not think so, sir. It is just part of our 
American way of doing things. The admiral and I were talking 
about it on the way over here in the car. Our whole modern society 
is so based on specialists in different areas, that a man gets a particular 
part of an activity that he is responsible for, he believes in, knows a 
good bit about it; and if he is good in it, he has a tendency to over- 
emphas size the import ance of it, and the first thing you know, he 
thinks the whole world has got to revolve about his particular piece. 

I recognize that all the time, and if you added aethes the sums 
of all the requirements of the specialists, you get an awful big activity 
going on. And I do not quarrel with it; it is just a reality. 

Senator Barkiey. But you do concede that it adds to the public 
confusion as to what the real situation is? 

Secretary Wixson. Yes. I think we all talk too much, myself. 
(Laughter. ] 

Senator Barkiey. Of course, you do not include the Senate of the 
United States in that observation, I am sure. 

Secretary Witson. I wouldn’t say soin thiscompany. [Laughter. ] 


DETECTION OF UNDERGROUND STOCKPILES 


Senator BarKkiey. One other question: In regard to the effectiveness 
of aerial inspection, I think it has been conceded by all the witnesses 
who have testified here on the subject, that up to now there has been 
no device invented or none is in sight which would enable any or 
either nation to inspect with any degree of accuracy what is under- 
ground. 

Secretary Witson. What is underground? 

Senator Barxtry. What is underground, stockpiled, or put there 
by people, or there to start with. 

That being true, I think you did not express any lack of hope that 
something might be devised which would enable us to detect hidden 
stockpiles. 

Secretary Wiison. You know, for most things that are under- 
ground, there is a hole through which you can get to it. 

Senator Barxiry. I do not know what sort of inspection would 
be contemplated, whether it would be a perpetual performance or 
whether it would be periodical. Certainly in a vast country like 
Russia and a country like China, unless there was some sort of per- 
petual inspection, which probably would be impossible to get agree- 
ment on, there might be vast areas in those countries where they could 
engage in a massive movement of concealment by putting their mate- 
rials underground. We could not detect them by any form of aerial 
inspection now in existence; is that true? 

Secretary Witson. If I may say so, Senator, I think you have over- 
stated the thing a little bit. 

The real big pr oe is one of attitude as between the parties. 

Senator Barker. I did not get that. 

Secretary Witson. I say, the big problem, finally, is one of attitude 
between the parties. If the parties are really trying to carry out the 
agreement, and you have sufficient inspection to ‘audit it, you can tell 
whether there are any crooks in the place or not. It is like auditing 
the financial activities of a big corporation. 
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Somebody may do a little local stealing once in a while, but you 
can tell whether the thing is being run right or not. 

And I would not want to overemphasize the theoretical possibility 
of some little thing going wrong, as against the possibility of going 
ahead with the whole. If the attitude of the parties is finally right, 
after they discuss the thing and go through these steps of coming into 
an agreement, it should work. 

And from my point of view, this inspection system is simply to 
assure each party that the attitudes of the other parties continue to 
be proper. That is the basis of it, the basic part of it, in my thinking. 


SURPRISE ATTACK FROM THE GROUND 


Senator Barker. This inspection which has been talked about 
has been described as aerial inspection. Has there been enough knowl- 
edge to guard against a surprise attack on either side? I have not 
heard emphasized the possibility of surprise attack on the ground. 

Of course, I suppose there are methods by which the concentration 
of a great army preliminary to an attack could be detected. And 
yet, in view of the fact that it is generally conceded that Russia’s 
ground forces are stronger at this time than either ours or the combined 
ground forces of the free world 

Secretary Wixson. I think the admiral emphasized that point, that 
the situation has changed in the last decade, with the fast airplanes 
or the atomic weapons. You can do things in minutes or hours which 
used to take days or weeks. But you cannot move large numbers of 
troops in preparation for what you might call a surprise attack on the 
ground, without the ordinary intelligence means disclosing, in a 

easonable length of time, what is going on. 

So that this was what I consider a practical and imaginative sug- 
gestion, making a step in this area that could be taken now. The 
Russians could : agree to it, if they wished, without quite immediately 
withdrawing their complete Iron Curtain in the ordinary sense, which 
is one of their problems. And they have talked about having some 
ports and main centers of distribution on the ground, which they 
would agree could be observed. 

It is true that there is both the air business and the ground business, 
as you point out; but from our point of view, the ground business is 
not so vital and important in the situation that exists today, as the 
aerial inspection. 

Senator Barxiey. That may be, but the ground situation cannot 
be ignored. Your position is that in view of these modern inventions 
and modern methods of obtaining information, there could not be a 
surprise ground attack like that which the Germans pulled off on 
Belgium in 1914, and like Hitler did when he made the surprise attack 
on Poland in 19 39, without our having more knowledge of it than we 
had at that time. 

Secretary Witson. Would you like to talk about that, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. The point, I think, Senator, is that even an 
attack of that kind would not be the decisive attack which is possible 
with atomic weapons delivered by air. 

Senator Barxiry. Of course, that is true. 
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Admiral Raprorp. To be successful, to accomplish decisive results, 
the attack has to be so great that there will be little possibility of 
reaction to it; and that cannot be accomplished by ground forces. 


AERIAL SYSTEM TO INCLUDE LOCATION OF TROOPS 


We would have, however, in any system, even with this limited 
aerial system, the location of all the major ground forces given to us 
in this blueprint; and I think that even with the limited system, we 
would be able to detect very quickly the movement of sufficiently large 
contingents of ground troops to cause us any concern. 

Senator Barkiey. Of course, I am not speaking as a military man, 
but it is interesting to think out what might happen under certain 
conditions. If the Soviets decided, for instance, to invade the free 
nations of Europe with their large army, or the Chinese should do the 
same in Asia with their ground forces, we might know about it further 
in advance than the Allied Nations knew about the attack on Belgium 
in 1914 and the attack on Poland in 1939; and then the question would 
be up to the nations to know what they could do about it, and we would 
be involved in it just as much as if it would be an aerial attack. 

It would involve us intimately, and, of course, we would naturally 
retaliate with all the forces we had. 

But there is no form of inspection, unless it involves the good faith 
of all those who are parties to it, which could prevent an attack which 
would put the Free World at a great disadvantage, whether in the 
Lir or on the ground, if they had superior forces. Is that a safe assump- 
tion’ 

Admiral Raprorp. I think your assumptions are correct, Senator, 
but I think it is generally recognized in all military circles that as a 
result of World War I and World War Ii that to win a final victory an 
aggressor must have the means of eliminating the industrial power of 
the United States. 

In other words, he may get a temporary advantage by a surprise 
cround attack, but that advantage would only be temporary if the 
United States swung its power and resources into the balance. 

Senator Barkxiey. I will not pursue that any further. I share 
the optimism, Mr. Secretary, as to the possibilities of coming to 
some workable arrangement. And the odds against it do not, in my 
judgment, militate against the effort. 


SOLUTION OF GROUND PROBLEM LESS DIFFICULT THAN AIR PROBLEM 


Secretary Witson. I would like to make a little effort to clarify the 
thing a bit more. 

The ground problem is easier of solution than the air problem, the 
new weapons problem. And apparently the Russians are more willing 
to recognize the ground problem and doing something so we can solve 
that. But we feel very definitely that our airpower and our atomic 
power is necessary to maintain our position of strength in the world, 
sufficient power to offset their big land power. 

I am sure that the new problems are the more difficult ones, and 
the time element is sufficiently different, too, than the cases you cited 
before. I, not being in the business at that time and close to the 
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military, do not know exactly what the facts were. But I have an 
idea that the intelligence was sufficient, as far as the Belgians and 
the Poles were concerned, to know what was going on, but they did 
not know what to do about it. 

They were not organized to take any offsetting positions. ‘They 
had hours, or days, or something, but it was not sufficient for them 
to offset it, because they did not have the strength in being in time 
to do it. 

RISE OF RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


So, while it is a problem, as the admiral and I both recognize, it 
is not as difficult a problem as this other one; and, as the admiral 
also points out, the final power is the industrial capacity of this 
country. 

I am not a military strategist but, certainly if I were the Russians, 
I would not get engaged in a war unless I could figure out how I was 
going to knock out the industrial capacity of the United States before 
I started that war. 

Senator Barkiey. Well, we have to consider in our timing the 
great strides that Russia has been making industrially. I spent 
about 6 weeks in Russia in 1930, and everybody there said that they 
were a hundred years behind us in everything. Well, they are not 
that. far behind us now. 

Secretary Wirson. You are correct. And there is nothing sur- 
prising about that, because they did not have to make the slow. prog- 
ress through the hundred years that we did. They could start from 
where the industrial West was and step up the mechanization of their 
country rapidly. 

The Japanese did the same thing, starting earlier than the Rus- 
sians. After Perry opened up Japan, about 25 years later they 
started to go the way of the Western World, and before World War 
IT they had made great progress in their country. 

They really had “established an industrial nation which had indus- 
trial capacity. Unfortunately, they used it for the wrong thing, but 
they had it. 

Senator Barkiry. They not only welcomed but they procured 
many American engineers to go to Russia and help them build up 
their industrial potentialities, and that was all right, I suppose. 
They were apparently trying to modernize their economy, and they 
knew that the American engineers had the know-how. 

When I was in Russia in 1930 I came in contact with many out- 
standing American engineers of ability, one of whom was Mr. Cooper, 
whom you may recall, and who was helping them to build up their 
industrial capacity. 

Secretarv Wrrson. I understand that. 

Senator Barkuiry. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I might comment some more on the Russians. 
I was trying to make the point a while ago, when I was talking about 
negotiating from a position of strength on both sides, that there is no 
way that I can see that we can keep the Russians from having great 
industrial power within a reasonable number of years. They have 
the resources in their country, they have the population, they have 
the ambition. 
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And certainly we must keep equal or ahead of the Russians in all 
this new development and in our military power. We must keep 
ahead until some kind of an understanding can be worked out. We 
might as well recognize now that, independent of what they may or 
may not have today as compared to us, in all categories, they are 
voing to have great military and great industrial power some day, and 
that we could well afford, in all our discussions with them, to recog- 
nize a relative equality of power, potentially, even if it may not exist 
today. We should not try to impose on the Russians or the rest of 
the world any kind of an agreement that is in any sense dominated 
by the fact that we have this superior military power. 

In my opinion, if we try that, we will not make much headway 
with it. 

Senator Barkiey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for 
taking so much time. 

Chairman Humeurey. That is all right. 

Senator Bricker? 


UNIVERSALITY OF FUTURE AGREEMENTS 


Senator Bricker. Mr. Secretary, the President’s proposal in regard 
to inspection and control was made, of course, at Geneva, but was 
directed primarily at Russia, and the negotiations since that time 
have been of a bilateral character between this country and Russia. 

The recent correspondence, of course, has emphasized that. 

Do you envision that ultimately all nations will have to be taken 
into such a program, all those nations, particularly, with atomic 
potentials? 

Secretary Wison. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. One other question in regard to dealing from a 
position of equality of power: 

There is no implication to be drawn from that, that the United 
States is not going to use every effort in the defense program to keep 
superior to Russia, should a war come, so that we might be able to win ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood on that point. 

Senator Bricker. That is the reason I brought it out. 

Secretary Wirson. But on the other side, if we had twice the mili- 
tary strength we have now or have had in the last 5 years, I do not 
know of a single thing different which would have happened in the 
world than did happen. 

Bigger and bigger military power, in my opinion, is not the solu- 
tion for the problems of the world. It is a necessity for our country, 
while the present situation exists, to maintain this strength and keep 
ahead; but if we overdo it, we will not accomplish the purpose we are 
starting out to achieve, and that is, establish a condition of peace in 
the world. 

PREMISE OF ATR INSPECTION PLAN 


Senator Bricker. Of course, the whole program is based upon the 
premise that, if a surprise attack can be prevented. there is not going 
to be an immediate war, anyway. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct 
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Senator Bricker. And ultimately, if we can prevent war in the 


years ahead, we might, through such a program, look to the lessening 
of the burden of armaments. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ARMAMENTS TO WAR 


Secretary Wirson. I happen to think, also, that the less the burden 
of armaments on peoples like the Russians and ourselves, the less the 
likelihood of war. 

Senator Bricker. That is the main purpose of the whole program, 
and that is what we are ultimately looking to. 

Secretary Wiison. If we go into an all-out armaments race between 
the Russians and ourselves, putting a bigger and bigger percentage 
of the productive effort of the country into preparation for war as 
against the peacetime — and carry that on out to an extreme, 
you will have the people so heated up in one way or another in their 
country, that what has happened in the past history of the world 
might happen again—they will engage in a foreign war to try to 
maintain the hold of the people of their country, to make them stand 
for the big sacrifices involved in a tremendous armaments race. 

Senator Bricker. It has always been true that the building up of 
armaments leads ultimately to war. Disarmament will lead, in the 
reverse, ultimately to peace. 

Secretary Wuson. I would say the excessive building up of it. 

On the other side, there are many people who, from a philosophical 
point of view, will argue that if our country had been stronger in a 
military sense before World War I, and even before World War II, 
there might not have been any war. 

So that there is a proper measure of military strength. Until the 
whole world understands better how we have to deal with each other, 
that strength has to be maintained, which in itself tends to avoid a 
war. But the excessive building up of it is another thing. So that 
there is a spot where we will have maximum security for our country, 
which is neither a very weak military position, which we have had at 
times in the past, nor such excessive militarization of our country or 
of some possible enemy that that in itself will tend to contribute to 
war. 

There is a spot in between those two of, in my opinion, maximum 
security for our country and for the world. It is a little hard to 
explain, but that is what I believe. 

enator Bricker. Of course, the logic of past situations will not 
apply to the present world conditions, because of the fact we have 
the power now of mutual extermination, essentially. 

Secretary Wuson. Well, certainly it is increasingly evident that 
war does not pay off. If you have a war, and someday one or the 
other seems to have one, then you always find that no one knows how 
to win the peace afterward. It was true of World War I, World 
War II. It did not solve the problems of the world. It contributed 
to some more. 

And I do not think a third disastrous war is the solution ahead 
for the world or for our country. 

Senator Bricker. I think this is the biggest problem we have, and 
possibly the one which is most productive of good for the world in 
the end. 
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I thank you very much. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Senator Symington, you wanted to ask an- 
other question. 

I also have some questions I want to ask the Secretary. 

First of all, I would like to say, Mr. Secretary, to you, that your 
testimony is refreshing, and there is not going to be any intention on 
the part of the chairman to misunderstand anything you said. It 
is good to have somebody come down here who will talk freely and 
openly, with candor, and you have done that today, and I am very 
grateful to you. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS ‘PRODUCTION 


Senator Syminoron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, does the Department of Defense approve the recent 
agreement by the administration for a freeze on nuclear stockpiles? 

Secretary Wutson. The admiral says there is no agreement. I 
think— 

Senator Symineton. I think it was a proposal, was it not? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is contained in the Bulganin letter, Senator 
Symington, as a step which might ultimately be taken after certain 
other steps. 

Senator Symineron. Well, Admiral, I did not mention the Presi- 
dent’s name. It was a proposal by the President, as I understand it, 
to freeze nuclear stockpiles, and [ was wondering what the Department 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs specifically felt about that proposal. 

Secretary Wiutson. I think it wouid be a very wonderful thing if the 
Russians would agree to it, because it would be a very clear indication 
to me that their whole attitude had changed in the business. Because 
we believe we have great superiority in the business now, and if they 
were willing to leave us in that position, why, that would mean they 
had given up their previously stated ambition of world domination. 

Senator Syminoron. As I understand it, the position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Joint Chiefs is that they agree with that pro- 
posal. 

Secretary Wirson. Admiral, you can speak for that. 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Defense Department, as I understand it, is that in all stages 
of these negotiations or the steps which might be taken from these 
negotiations, the United States will retain under its control adequate 
strength for the security of the United States. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, then, this proposal is satisfactory to 
you? 

Admiral Raprorp. In its present form, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

Secretary Wirson. I would also like to add, if it were adopted in 
the relatively near future. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Humenrey. Does that complete your questioning ? 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. 

Chairman Humpnrey. If the witnesses will just bear with us a little 
longer, 1 would like to ask you a few questions which we have worked 
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out as a result of an examination of some other testimony from prior 
occasions, and from some of the general deliberations and study of 
our staff with the members of the committee. 

Mr. Wilson, as I said earlier, and I want to repeat it, one of the pur- 
poses of a public hearing is to get public information. We recognize 
that in a hearing like this, there is always the alleged “danger” of 
people being misunderstood. 

That is not the purpose that I have in mind, of having anybody 
come over here and being misunderstood. We want to talk this out, 
because I think the American people are entitled to know what the pol- 
icies of the Government are, and also, to know what the thinking of the 
key officials in the administration is. 

You have been helpful in giving us your views. We have had testi- 
mony from Mr. Dulles which has been exceedingly helpful. 


DANGER OF LOCAL AGGRESSIONS 


In referring to the danger of local aggression, Mr. Secretary, you 
once said, in a statement which we have, that “We must rely primarily 
on the collective defense of the free world now in existence and being 
strengthened in many areas.” 

My question is: Are local collective defense forces strong enough in 
Korea, Formosa, Indochina, to deal with limited aggression ? 

Secretary Witson. Do you want to take that one on, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. The question, Senator, is a little bit hard for 
me to answer categorically, because itis wide open. I would have to 
know more about the details of the limited aggression. 

I think that I would say at this time, and in answer to such a gen- 
eral question, that we have very powerful forces in Korea and in 
Formosa, and they could take care of limited aggression on the ground. 
We would have to come to their assistance with other mobile United 
States forces, air and naval forces. 

Chairman Humpurey. Possibly I should have asked a preliminary 
question. 

The emphasis today is upon preventing, through exchange of blue- 
prints and ground inspection and aerial inspection, a sudden massive 
surprise attack. That has been our emphasis thus far. 

The possibility still remains, however, of chewing up bits of the 
world through the process of local aggression, so that ultimately we 
could find ourselves surrounded by hostile areas and forces, from one 
end of the globe to the other. I say it isa possibility. Maybe it is a 
remote one, but it is within the realm of possibility. 

Therefore, even if you could eliminate the massive strike, the sud- 
den surprise attack, through inspection of whatever form we may 
devise or get agreement upon, we are still in danger, are we not, from 
limited local aggression, a kind of aggressive attrition? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say we are not in danger of that if we 
make it perfectly plain that we will react against it with the power 
that we have. 

Secretary Wirson. T would like to try that one a little bit from a 
civilian’s point of view. 

Chairman Humpnrery. Please do, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Witson. We have a problem in Korea due to the divided 
country of Korea. As far as that. being an exceedingly dangerous 
spot right now for renewed aggression, I do not happen to think it is. 

The forces in South Korea, with relation to the known forces in 
North Korea, are in a more favorable position than they. were when 
the war was going on. I do not think that is where an enemy is going 
to start another piece of trouble. It would be in some other area, 
where it was not so clear what was going on. 


DEFINING COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


One of the troubles really is that most of these difficulties start with 
the appearance of a revolution within the country itself, and exactly 
what our responsibility in it is and to what degree it is backed by a 
real Communist aggression is not very clear. 

That is one of our great, difficulties all around over the world. It 
would be totally impossible for us to deploy people all over the world 
in every potential hot spot, to have the forces in being on the ground, 
immediately, to take care of that kind of a situation. 

We could not do it, and I doubt if the people would want us to do it 
in those countries, either. After all, they are not our territories, and 
that is a very troublesome matter. Ido not want to mention the spots 
over the world, but you all know they are there—but I do not happen 
to think the Korean one is the most serious at this time. 

Chairman Humrurey. Well, I mentioned Korea, Formosa, Indo- 
china, and I only picked those out quickly. There are other areas, 
such as in the Middle East, of course, where we have grave difficulties. 
We also have a problem, do we not, in defining what we mean by 
Communist aggression, as you pointed out yourself just a moment ago. 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Chairman Houmeurey. The aggression which we were accustomed 
to through history has been one of the movement of large armies, with 
an open attack. 

We also find a form of aggression now which starts with internal 
subversion, a fifth column within the confines of a nation state, which 
poses serious problems to the free world. Isn’t that correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. And you cannot be sure whether that is just a 
rise of nationalism in a particular country, or an effort of the people 
to throw off what they think is a burden of their unsatisfactory gov- 
ernment, whatever it may be or however it got to be there. 

So it is a troublesome thing, over the world. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS BAN 


Chairman Humpurey Now, Mr. Secretary, let us for a moment 
suppose that we did get an effective agreement banning the use of all 
nuclear weapons. Where we saw open aggression—not this in- 
ternal subversion kind but open aggression—would we be able to 
support local defense in those areas sufficiently to stop local aggres- 
sion? In other words, if we were not to use nuclear weapons, could 
we stop local aggression ? 

Secretary Wiison. Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. Could you read the question again, sir? 
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Chairman Humpnrey. If the United States did consent to a ban on 
nuclear weapons, would we be able to support local defense in those 
ms sufficiently to stop a local aggression? That is putting it con- 
cisely. 

Admiral Raprorp. It would be difficult for me to answer that ques- 
tion, from a military point of view, without more details as to the 
time, place, and size. 

I would say that to agree to a complete banning of nuclear weapons, 
we would have to study the general world situation, we would have to 
have a stability and an understanding between the principal powers 
of the world that does not now exist. 

And, as a military man, I would not favor such an agreement in the 
foreseeable future. 

Chairman Humpnrey. This question, Admiral, and Mr. Secretary, 
comes from an implication from testimony which we have obtained 
thus far to the effect that we are putting our emphasis on inspection, 
to prevent the massive strike, the sudden attack. 

Let us assume that we get this agreement, exchange of blueprints, 
on-the-ground observation, effective communications—a very serious 
problem—but let us assume that this agreement would work. 

Then is it not possible that we would be confronted with local ag- 
gression, attrition, unless we were able to have, concurrently with our 
inspection plans, a solid program for the reduction of conventional 
forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. You would have to have in addition to that, 
Senator Humphrey, an understanding and a cooperative spirit that 
does not exist today. 

In other words, the conquest of the world by communism could be 
accomplished in ways which are not directly military. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Indeed that may be one of our major threats, 
as a matter of fact. 

I want to go back to this again, and it is only for the purposes of 
public discussion here. 

It is conceivable that the Soviet Union might agree to an inspection 
plan, the likes of which have been outlined in general format, and 
on that basis people might feel a great sense of security. They surely 
could as far as we in the United States were concerned, within a 
decade or so—in the absence of any sudden thermonuclear attack upon 
our industrial capacity, upon our civilians, or upon the whole terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

But then we are likewise, are we not, faced with the probability of 
satellite states’ local aggression which could chew up piecemeal whole 
areas of the globe, and a it into the Communist orbit ? 

Is that not a probability ¢ 

Admiral Raprorp. I think you are absolutely correct, and that is 
why we have to be so careful in every stage of this proceeding. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS JOINED WITH INSPECTION 


Chairman Humpurey. That leads me to this question, as to whether 
it would be advisable to extend our inspection and observation and 
yore control policy to include disarmament concurrently, to in- 
clude solid programs for the staged reduction of conventional arms 
under firm agreements? Is that not quite important, Admiral? 
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Admiral Raprorp. Yes; but it is my feeling those programs are 
not hard to put down on paper, and it will not take very long to talk 
about figures when we reach the point where we can talk about them. 

Chairman Humpurey. I realize that it is not too difficult to put 
them down on paper, and don’t misunderstand me. I realize the 
difficulties we have in arriving at a position where we can have trust, 
in view of the record of the Soviet, and ironclad, foolproof measures 
to assure that these reductions take place. 

My concern is that inspection alone is at best, a first step, and does 
not necessarily guarantee the peoples of the world that they shall not 
be subject to the horrors of war. Is that not your view ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Inspection will only guarantee—I should say 
its purpose is to give you time enough to go further. 


PRESIDENT’S MARCH LETTER TO BULGANIN 


Chairman Humpnrey. There was a question here just a moment 
ago, 1 believe by Senator Symington, in reference to the President’s 
recent letter to Premier Bulganin, the March 1 letter. 

As has been said here, there are various interpretations in the press. 
Joseph Harsch, for example, on March 7, in the Christian Science 
Monitor, explains that there is nothing new contained in the letter 
in the way of policy. 

Hanson Baldwin, in the New York Times, states : 

The freezing of nuclear stockpiles at present levels would not in any way 
influence what is now the most important part of the world’s arms race, namely, 
the race for primacy or superiority in jet and nuclear-powered aircraft, nuclear- 
powered submarines and ships, and long-range guided missiles. 

My question is: Is there anything new in the President’s letter, is 
there anything of military significance in his letter, and what distin- 
guishes this letter from previous United States pronouncements on the 
subject of arms control? That is all really one question. 

In other words, is this letter a new statement of policy, or is this a 
reiteration, as you see it, of former policy ? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it does contain an important new step in 
the paragraph which states, in part: 

In my judgment, our efforts must be directed especially to bringing under con- 
trol the nuclear threat. As an important step for this purpose, and assuming 
the satisfactory operation of our air and ground inspection system, the United 
States would be prepared to work out with other nations suitable and safeguard- 


ed arrangements so that future production of fissionable materials anywhere in 


the world would no longer be used to increase the stockpiles of explosive 
weapons. 


Chairman Humpurry. So it is your view that that is a new step 
in terms of policy ¢ 
Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 


CoNnSEQUENCES OF Bannine “Tur Bomp” 


Chairman Humpurey. Well, now, some time ago, General Twining 
spoke rather emphatically against a ban on nuclear weapons. I have 
here the quotation. He said: 


We must all understand what such a ban would mean. It would give the 
Communists a tremendous advantage. It would mean complete reorganization 
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of our-Armed Forces and a great increase in men and money required to offset 
the power the Reds have today. 


To give up our nuclear weapons unless arms were truly banned would mean 
victory for the Communists.. Conservatively, it would mean that we would 
have to substantially increase our land forces, our tactical air and naval forces; 
we would have to triple and, to be reasonably safe, quadruple our Strategic Air 
Command, This would require a defense budget of billions larger than it is 
now, and I doubt that we could achieve it without some form of mobilization. 
Even then, the security of important areas of Europe and Asia could not be as- 
sured. Even with nuclear airpower on both sides, the dangers we face are not 


as great. 

The President’s letter talked about trying to search out means of 
control and banning of nuclear weapons. Would all the consequences 
in terms of increasing outlays for other services described by General 
Twining follow if such an agreement could be arrived at? 

Admiral Raprorp. The President did not propose banning them. 
I agree with what General Twining said, in answer to the question 
that he was apparently answering, and I want to emphasize that the 
President has not made a proposal which would have that effect. 

Chairman Humpurey. You would not interpret the President’s 
statement, namely, bringing under control the nuclear threat, as lead- 
ing tow ard the elective of banning? 

‘Admiral Ravrorp. I think that from a security standpoint, there is 
no disagreement on the point that General Twining raised. Our se- 
curity would be very much affected by a complete bi anning of atomic 
weapons. 

My own personal feeling is that we have a long way to go in estab- 
lishing friendly relations with other countries in the world, and par- 
ticularly with the Communist bloc, before we can consider such a 
step 

Chairman Humrnrey. I have 1 or 2 more questions along the lines 
that we have discussed previously. 

Has there been thought given, Admiral, to the desirability of ban- 
ning thermonuclear testing ? This has been a subject, as you know, 
of considerable discussion. 

Admiral Raprorp. Considerable discussion on the subject, yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. Do you have any further comments on that? 
Does the President’s letter to Marsha! Bulganin indicate any tendency 
or thought on our part towards such a ‘limitation or a banning of 
the 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not read that into it. 





RELATION OF ARMS CONTROL TO FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


Chairman Humpurey. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, in President 
EKisenhower’s letter of March 1 he stated that in view of the absence 
of real peace especially in the Far East, it may be difficult to agree 
on reductions in the general level of armed forces ,that is, men under 
arms, at this time. 

The President, however, did hope that agreement could be reached 
on the level of armaments. 

What is the significance of this distinction? In other words, what 
in the far eastern situation makes it easier to agree on a level of 
armaments reduction as opposed to an agreement on the reduction of 
the number of men in the Armed Forces? 
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Secretary Wuson. Well, I think that has to do with deployments, 
and the fact that armaments could possibly be controlled, and would 
mean more than the actual numbers. 

It has been pointed out here this morning by various people that 
there is a dual problem, we have a dual problem going on. One is 
how we protect the country and make some progress on the big one 
of an all-out war involving practically the known world, as we think 
of it, and what you do with some of these other problems. 

And I think this was an effort to rationalize the facts, and still make 
some progress. 

Chairman Humpurey. Would we be in a more safe and secure po- 
sition with the reduction of the level of armaments than we would 
in the reduction of the level of forces or manpower ? 

Secretary Wixson. Well, our forces and manpower are not the 
main reliance that we are putting on 

Chairman Humpurey. That is correct. 

Secretary Witson. And we think that in the absence of any agree- 
ments which are properly backed up by inspection and a means of 
the parties demonstrating to each other that the agreements are going 
to be carried out, that we have about the right balance now. 

So, artificially changing our balance, which is more of a world com- 
mitment, as against an assumption of any particular place in the 
world, is a practical suggestion against a reduction of numbers. 

Chairman Humpurey. The possibilities seem to me that since we 
have emphasized quality, since we do not have the numbers that some 
other areas of the world have, we might find ourselves in a difficult 
situation if you reduce the level of armaments, without at the same 
time being fundamentally concerned with the level of manpower. 
In some of the far eastern areas, there are huge resources of manpower, 
which are only equalized in terms of defensive strength by the quality 
of our armaments. Is that not a matter of grave concern? 

Secretary Wiison. All these things are matters of grave concern. 

I might attempt to illustrate a point to explain the matter. 

When you talk about aramaments, you might take an item like a 
tank, and if you wanted to identify the tanks, and so forth, that the 
respective people were going to produce or have, that would add 
somewhat to a feeling of greater security in Europe. It would not 
change the situation in Formosa and Korea, for instance, because 
you do not need a lot of tanks there. 

But if you are going to maintain the status quo until some solution 
for their problems is found, without an actual war, you probably 
do have to have men. 

Do I make the point? 





PROPOSAL FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF MASS TERROR WEAPONS 


Chairman Humpurey. Yes, I understand what you are driving at. 

Senator Flanders testified before this committee, and I am sure that 
his testimony was brought to the attention of some of your people. 
He urged the Western Nations to renounce unilaterally the use of 
weapons of mass terror, that is, the large, strategic nuclear or thermo- 
nuclear weapons, unless we were first attacked by an enemy in that 
manner. 
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He apparently was attempting to reassert the old Hague doctrine 
of the laws of war: That war should be confined, by international 
agreements, as far as possible to military targets and to combatants. 

Now, the Senator’s suggestion was that some tactical atomic weap- 
ons, as distinct from strategic nuclear weapons, would not be weapons 
of mass terror, and therefore were legitimate weapons for military 
purposes, to be used as we might use any conventional weapons. 

sor the Department given any thought to this approach to disarma- 
ment 

Secretary Witson. We are trying to pass the buck back and forth. 
{ Laughter. | 

Admiral Raprorp. Senator, I have a copy of Senator Flander’s 
statement, but I have not yet had an opportunity to read it because 
I have been out of town. 

However, in the last year or so, I have exchanged letters with 
Senator Flanders and have discussed with him what I believe is cov- 
ered in his statement. 

The theory, as I understand it, is called graduated deterrence. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is correct. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not happen to feel, I cannot feel, that that 
is a practical solution. 

Chairman Humeurey. In other words, the so-called formula of 
gradual deterrence does not seem to offer to you, sir, the formula 
for staged disarmament, so to speak. 

Admiral Raprorp. If those weapons exist—and they do, and they 
will—they are probably going to be used in time of extreme peril by 
one side. So I do not think it is a practical solution to the problem. 

Secretary Wixson. As I had it reported to me in the paper, Marshal 
Zhukov would also agree with the admiral. 

Chairman Humpurey. I was just going to get to that, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

This morning I noticed Mr. Chalmers Roberts had an article in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald in reference to this very sub- 
ject, and apparently the report indicated, as you said, that Marshal 
Zhukov did not differentiate between these two peewee types of 
weapons—that the tactical weapons had practically the same impli- 
cations as a mass thermonuclear weapon. 

Is that your understanding of that article? 

Secretary Witson. There is even a bigger fundamental involved, as 
far as I am concerned, and that is this whole feeling that pious state- 
ments by the parties on any unilateral action, or even agreement or 
friendship, or anything else you want to call it, in the absence of a 
realistic inspection is not going to be the answer. 

It has been done before, too, in other areas. 


IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING MUTUAL TRUST 


We think you have to take a more realistic approach to it, and have 
a system so the parties can demonstrate good faith to each other. 

I do not happen to go on the basis of trying to work something out 
by accusing the other party of bad faith. I would not start out on that 
basis. But I would try to establish a system so we could establish good 
faith. 

It is a little hard to make it clear, but—— 
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Chairman Humpurey. No. I appreciate your optimism, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I must say that many people feel that it is rather difficult 
to be optimistic about the men in the Kremlin keeping their agree- 
ments. 

I think this is one of the dangers of analogy, and I am not in any 
way being critical of the analogy you used relating to labor-manage- 
ment relations, I think it had a certain pertinency, your description 
of the middle thirties and the problems involved there, and ultimately 
coming to recognize the realities of the situation, and then dealing 
with it. 

Secretary Witson. I am thinking about the steps. You know, the 
first thing: Are you going to talk to them or not? 

Chairman Humpnrey. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. Now we are in the talking stage at this time 
with the Russians. The next stage is: Do the parties still call each 
other names, or try the case in the papers? We are still involved in 
that. 

You really did not make any progress until you realized that you 
had a great deal in common which greatly overshadowed the things 
that were in disagreement. 

And T happen to think the people of Russia have those same big, 
overriding things in common with the people of our country, and 
if we can start to maximize the areas of agreement and minimize the 
difficulties, we might make some progress. 

Chairman Humpurey. Which indicates the importance of having 
an emphasis in our policies of getting to people on the positive side, 
and not always and not wholly relying upon the weapons approach 
or the mass military approach. 

Is that what you are saying, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Wiison. Sure. And it is much easier to hate somebody 
you don’t know and understand than it is somebody you do know 
and do understand. 

Chairman Humpnrey. I think it was Charles Lamb who once said 
that he did not want to meet a certain person, for fear that he would 
not be able any longer to dislike him. 


BUILDING STRENGTH OF NEUTRAL AREAS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I shall not keep you much longer, but a state- 
ment in our discussion a while ago intrigued me, about the methods 
which the Soviet could use to move into other areas of the world, 
other than military. 

It is now becoming quite accepted that the threat from the Soviet 
is not merely a military threat. 

Is it not possible, therefore, that in promoting disarmament, it 
would be well for us to concentrate our attention on building con- 
tinued areas of stability and strength in the yet uncommitted and 
so-called neutral areas of the world, so that the threat of local aggres- 
sion and small wars would not be so prevalent? Is this not a part 
of the whole planning and thinking, in terms of disarmament and 
control over attack ? 

Secretary Witson. You are correct that there are areas there which 
have to be handled and approached in different ways; and in recent 
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decades, particularly since World War I, there has been quite a rise 
of nationalism all over the world. With our more rapid means of 
transportation, communication, many parts of the world exist which 
were less developed than Europe and our country, particularly, which 
have this upsurge of ambition for nationalism and for a better stand- 
ard of living, and for a different kind of society than they have known 
for centuries. 

In some ways, the Russian system would seem to me to be a new 
form of colonialism, the way they are trying to work it out. 

So that the problems are there; and as for the people who have 
nothing, perhaps communism appeals to them a little more, because 
if you have to divide “nothing” with all your fellow citizens, it doesn’t 
mean much, because half of nothing is still nothing, and twice nothing 
is still nothing. 

Those countries where you have a whole mass of people who have 
had a low standard of living for centuries, getting them out of that 
into a proper form of a free society is quite a trick. 

Chairman Humpnrey. We have emphasized here the importance 
of American industrial potential and reality, as a very significant 
factor in the balance of power in this world of ours, and we con- 
stantly relate that to the Soviet Union. 

To be sure, we also would include in that industrial reality our 
immediate and potential allies. 

Does it not, therefore, follow that as other countries which are not 
in the Communist orbit grow in industrial strength and in the general 
health of their economy, by the fact of their growth the balance of 
power comes within the area of the free world, and therefore acts 
In a sense as a deterrent to war? 

Secretary Witson. That is, I think, our hope, that that will occur. 

Chairman Humrnrey. This, therefore, should be a very important 
part of an overall policy related to disarmament, as well as security. 
Is that not your feeling? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 


CENSUS OF ARMAMENTS AND ARMED FORCES 


Chairman Humpnrey. One final question, Mr. Secretary. 

It seems to me, and I am sure to others, that it is important in nego- 
tiating arms reduction, as in planning our defense, to know as much 
as possible about the number of men under arms, the amount of 
military hardware, both conventional and atomic, without divulging 
national security secrets already available to ourselves and to the 
potential enemies. 

Would you feel that the American people should have as much 
information on this subject as possible, so that they could understand 
more fully the policies of our Government on disarmament? 

Secretary Wison. I think that is correct. Up to the limit of 
where the dissemination of the knowledge would have an adverse effect 
on our military security, we should go as far as we possibly can in 
properly informing our fellow citizens, and particularly you men in 
the Senate and in the House, who have such a great responsibility in 
this country. 
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Chairman Humeurey. What would you think, sir, of an inspected 
arms census as a part of an arms reduction plan, a certified arms 
census, so to speak, as a preliminary stage of an arms reduction plan ¢ 


BLUEPRINT EXCHANGE TO REVEAL ARMAMENT LEVELS 


Secretary Wutson. I think that is what the President meant with 
his blueprints. He did not mean blueprints in the sense that the engi- 
neers an talk about blueprints. He meant a tabulation and a 
factual review of the thing. 

Chairman Humenrey. I think that it is very important that we 
develop that thinking. From the letters that we get as a result of 
some of these hearings, for example, blueprints are generally referred 
to as the outline of an airport or the confines of an airport, or the loca- 
tion of a military establishment or an industrial base. In fact the 
President’s use of the word “blueprint,” as you interpret it, includes 
much more than that. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Chairman Humpnrey. It includes manpower, available conven- 
tional weapons, industrial plants, and their productivity, capacity, 
and so forth. Is that right? 

Secretary Witson. The President used “blueprints” as a symbol 
of a very realistic factual thing, and in a broader sense than it is ordi- 
narily used in the engineering world. 

Chairman ITumpHrey. Now, Mr. Secretary, we wanted to publish 
here in this committee a short document—the title to be “Armaments 
Since World War II”—to bring into one pamphlet, as a carefully 
checked study from public sources, of the available military resources 
of the respective nations of the world. 

We felt that it might be desirable to bring this together in one 
document. 

Would you see any reason why that should not be done? 

I want to emphasize, the material would be from public sources. 
Nothing that has been testified to in executive session which has not 
been made a matter of public information, either through the Library 
of Congress or the aviation magazines, would be included. 

Admiral Raprorp. Offhand, Senator, I would think it would be all 
right. Some of the public sources are not too accurate. I imagine 
you would take care of that, but 

Chairman Humpnrey. What we would want to do with this is to 
make sure we checked it with the responsible officials, such as yourself, 
Admiral, or men whom you would designate, with Mr. Stassen’s office, 
the Department of Defense, the State Department, so that there was 
no divulging of anything which should not be made public. 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, I would say that most of it, as I under- 
stand your proposal, would be historical documents. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is correct. 

Admiral Raprorp. And that information is largely available with 
a good deal of accuracy. 

Secretary Wirson. It is also true that in our annual budget re- 
quests and in our statements to the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and the House, we, of necessity, have had to say in general 
terms what we were going to use the money for. 

Chairman Humpnurey. That is correct. 
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Secretary Witson. Otherwise, you could not operate in a vacuum 
of so many billions, and not know what it was going to buy. So, dis- 
tributed all through our official documents, which are public infor- 
mation for anyone who has the patience to pore through them all 
to find out these figures, is that sort of information, and what you 
are trying to do is get it in one place. 

Chairman Humpnrey. That is right. 

We would like to get it down in an inventory or catalog so that 
this committee, and those interested in this work, would know what 
figures we are working with. 

I think you said something here a moment ago which was most 
pertinent, that constantly people are grabbing one figure and de- 
veloping a whole thesis on it, which is not necessarily related to the 
total, overall picture. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Chairman Humpnrey. And there is real danger in that. 

Secretary Wirson. It is one of our continuing problems. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Indeed it is. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for your courtesy and your coop- 
eration. 

Will the audience please remain seated until Secretary Wilson and 
Admiral Radford have had an opportunity, with their staff, to leave 
the room. 

FUTURE PLANS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


The next hearing of this subcommittee will be held in Boston on 
April 9, 1956. The date of the Boston hearings had been announced 
as April 14, but circumstances have caused a change to the 9th. 

That hearing will be a public hearing. Citizens in the area of 
Boston who wish to testify before the subcommittee should write 
to us by April 2. 

I would also like to add that at a later date we will be holding 
further hearings in Washington in order to receive the views on 
disarmament of national organizations and interested citizens who 
have offices or are in this area. 

We are going to go out into the country itself, working with uni- 
versities and people who are competent in this field, people who have 
dedicated a good deal of their time to it, to get their views and to 
hear from the citizens themselves. 

Thank you very, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15. p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene on April 9, 1956, in Boston, Massachusetts.) 
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